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Elements of Folk-Pyschology. Outlines of a Psychological History 
of the Development of Mankind. By Wilhelm Wundt. Author- 
ized translation by Edward Leroy Schaub. London: Allen and 
Unwin; New York: The Macmillan Company. 1916. — pp. xxiii, 532. 
Unlike the author's larger Volkerpsychologie, which consisted in 
the main of a psychological interpretation of the several products 
of the folk-mind — language, myth and customs, art — each in turn, 
the present volume aims at a reconstruction from the psychological 
point of view of the cultural development of man himself. The 
reshaping of the material involves considerable change of emphasis; 
instead of the two volumes formerly devoted to language, the subject 
is here dismissed in twenty pages and is not carried beyond its be- 
ginnings; art is treated in connection with successive stages of the 
development; the chief stress is placed on myth, customs, institutions. 
The new main purpose and the more compendious handling of the 
subject-matter add to the interest; the book is bulky, but readable. 

According to Wundt, man has passed through three principal 
stages on the way to humanity, the goal of which is still in the future. 
These three stages are those of primitive man, of the totemic age and 
of the age of heroes and gods. Among the. most primitive races, he 
reckons the Veddahs of Ceylon, the South African Bushmen, the 
Bantus, the Hottentots, and the Negritos of the Philippines, but not 
the natives of Australia, who possess a relatively high degree of social 
organization. The characteristic of the primitive is its relative 
simplicity. The intelligence of primitive man is restricted to a narrow 
sphere of action, but within that sphere is not notably inferior to that 
of civilized man. He has few wants, his conditions of life are relatively 
stable, and he is in general peaceable and contented. The picture 
we get of him is the very opposite of that drawn by Hobbes. His 
only weapon is the bow and arrow. His constant companion is the 
dog. His morality is dependent on his environment. Where his 
life is free, he has few motives to immoral conduct in our sense of the 
word; his state might almost be called ideal. When he is hunted and 
hard pressed, he possesses no moral principles whatever. His charac- 
teristic beliefs are in magic and demons, the motives to which are found 
in the emotions aroused by sickness and death. With these beliefs 
are connected the beginnings of his art. 

The totemic age is the period pervaded by the culture directly or 
indirectly dependent on ideas of the totem, now taken as a group 
name, now as an indication of ancestry, these ideas variously inter- 
playing. They give rise to exogamy, to tribal division and organiza- 
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tion and to chieftainship as a regular institution. From the latter 
comes the political organization which culminates in the State, which 
thus appears as itself one of the last products of totemic culture. We 
have now also organized warfare and new weapons for its prosecution, 
migrations of peoples, trade and barter, the cultivation of the land 
by agricultural implements, the care and breeding of cattle. The 
animal, sacred at the beginning, becomes a work animal, its cult 
significance gradually vanishes, and the totemic era passes over into 
that of heroes and gods. The culture of this age is not as uniform as 
that of the age preceding. Wundt distinguishes three stages, the 
Australian, the Malayo-Polynesian, and the American and African. 
Each has features which, in Wundt's view, derive from a similar 
totemic basis, but there are also marked differences; thus, the Malayo- 
Polynesian mythology is peculiar in being largely celestial, and here the 
totemic basis has almost entirely disappeared. 

The characteristic of the age of heroes and gods is the predominance 
of individual personality. This distinguishes the hero, whether of 
Marchen or of saga, whether legendary or purely mythical, from the 
little personalized subjects of earlier myths. The god is a fusion of 
hero and demon. Here first we have what Wundt thinks may properly 
be termed religion — belief in and worship of the gods. The culture 
of the age is marked by many changes in belief about the higher powers 
and about the soul and its destiny, and by corresponding changes in 
economic life and in society. Among its phenomena are the differen- 
tiation of classes and of vocations, the rise of cities, the founding of 
states, the development of political and military organizations and the 
growth of the institution and administration of law. Its relatively 
most distinguishing characteristic is art, as that of the preceding age 
was the satisfaction of wants, and as that of more fully developed 
humanity is science. 

The trend of this whole movement is to develop the idea of man, 
of the whole of humanity, as the subject of culture, and to lead to an 
age in which this idea, "having come to clear consciousness, exercises 
an influence on the various phases of culture, and is entertained by 
a sufficiently large portion of mankind to ensure its permanent effec- 
tiveness." This age of the development to humanity, in which the 
most civilized part of the world now lives, has been especially condi- 
tioned by four great factors, — world-empires, world-culture, world- 
religions and world-history. The first have disappeared, the second 
and third remain. All together have powerfully influenced the growth 
of the historical consciousness and have given rise to various construe- 
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tions of the philosophy of history from Augustine down. Now history, 
Wundt holds, is really an account of mental life. Hence the direct 
approach to a philosophy of history is a psychological study of the 
development of mankind, aiming to discover the determining motives 
of historical life and its changes, and of interpreting these by reference 
to the universal laws of mind. The philosophical interpretation, 
which has to do with significance, thus rests on the psychological 
interpretation, that is, on folk-psychology, which seeks to discover 
the laws immanent in the process of man's development. 

Such, in barest outline, is the most general course of the argument. 
The details are a complicated tissue of ethnological and historical data 
and hypothesis, which only an expert in this field as competent as 
Wundt himself can properly appreciate. Few possess his erudition 
combined with his psychological acumen. He has, besides, the skill 
to invest his larger constructions, partly perhaps by force of repetition 
of assumptions, with the grand air of plausibility. One feels that the 
course of human development may really have been pretty much as 
he describes it. Nevertheless, even a somewhat limited experience 
of human nature suggests caution. La Rochefoucauld said of human 
actions, they are like bout-rimSs ; we see the end-terms, but the meaning 
depends on the antecedents, which may be as various as you please. 
So, it seems, the very same phenomena of folk-lore and tradition may 
be explained by very various psychological motives. We all know 
the conflict of opinion regarding the origin of totemism. Wundt 
contends for a totemic age and considers it "highly probable" that 
the germs of almost everything in advanced civilization are to be 
found in it. He bases this opinion largely on the evidence of what he 
regards as survivals. "Surviving effects of totemic culture," he says, 
"are everywhere apparent." He mentions the sacred animals of 
many ancient civilized peoples, divination by the flight of birds and 
the examination of entrails among the Romans, and the Israelitic 
law which forbids the eating of the flesh of certain animals. But is 
it so certain that these are survivals of totemism? Must we assume 
that wherever an animal appears as possessing peculiar, and especially 
supernatural, significance, it is due to the fact that at one time it, or 
some other animal, was conceived as an ancestor? The human mind 
would seem to be sufficiently plastic to supply other motives. Why 
should not the race have developed along divergent lines and some 
branches of it not passed through the totemic stage, in the stricter 
sense of the term, at all? And there is another reason for caution in 
the book itself. There is not a single footnote from beginning to end 
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and even in the text scarcely any reference to authorities; in the rare 
cases where an author is cited, it is usually with reference to some 
opinion to be rejected. Unless, therefore, one happens to know the 
facts, it is impossible to tell whether what Wundt states as a fact is 
generally accepted as such. Occasionally, indeed, one happens to 
know the contrary, as, for example, that the pious Puritans of New 
England did not, as Wundt says they did, carry on a war of extermina- 
tion against the red race (p. m). Then, because perhaps of a sharp- 
ened sense for it under present conditions, we are struck by the 
frequency of the 'obviously,' 'doubtless' and so forth of the German 
professor in the presence of evidence that seems hardly to warrant 
the inference. Many illustrations might be cited, but one may suffice. 
On p. 220 there is the beginning of a section on "The Origin of the 
Fetish." On the same page, "the totemic origin of certain primitive 
forms of fetishes" is asserted as explaining the relation of the fetish 
and the psyche. On the page following we read of a restriction of the 
meaning of fetishism at the time of its origin, "which was probably 
totemic." This is more cautious. But then, on p. 227, we get the 
full-flavored modality; the fact, from becoming probable, has evolved 
to certainty, and we learn that "fetishism, in its genuine form, may 
unquestionably be regarded as a product of the totemic age." (Re- 
viewer's italics.) The confidence of dogmatism begets the uncertainty 
of scepticism and the suspicion that Wundt's reconstruction of human 
history is, after all, a more or less ingenious hypothesis which will in 
turn give place to others resting on a securer foundation. 

The translation is decidedly good, and a few changes would make it 
still better. The repeated use of 'transpire' for 'take place,' the 
occasional use of 'will' for 'shall,' the adoption of the vile verb 'to 
stress,' the solecism 'genericalness,' and the Teutonic 'will-acts' for, 
anglice, ' voluntary acts' or 'acts of will,' are disfigurements which can 
easily be removed in a second edition. The only noted misprint is on 
p. 178 (last line), namely, 'He knew' for (presumably) 'We know.' 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College. 



